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taken by themselves, are not untrue, but which yet,
being spoken with the deliberate intention of deceiv-
ing, must be held to be virtually equivalent to a lie.
For example, a person may make a garbled quotation
of something written or spoken by another, omitting
something important, not for the sake of shortness
(though that, of course, would be involved), but with
the'deliberate intention of misrepresenting what was
said or written. Such conduct really involves untruth-
fulness, with the additional element of meanness, be-
cause the person's intentions are hid in his own breast,
so that, whatever may be suspected, the charge of
uiitruthfulness cannot be brought home to him.

To take another case. Suppose a man intended
to commit some great crime, say murder, and that
he was going after his intended victim. Suppose
another man knew him to be' a man of excessively
bad character, and had the strongest evidence, short
of legal proof, that he meant to commit the murder.
Suppose the intended victim (N) passed by the
second man on a road, and presently the first man
comes up to the second, and asks him which way N
had gone. Would the second man be justified in
misdirecting the first, telling him that ST had gone
by a road by-which he did not go, in order to save
N'slife?

In order to arrive at a solution of this moral
problem, we must, I think, go back to first prin-